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Democracy Triumphant 


“y NCE more Democracy has swept 

tyrants from their thrones. Five 
years ago emperors and crowned heads 
swayed the continent; today they have 
either cowardly fled or ignominiously 
died. How are the mighty fallen! The 
rising tide of Democracy has swept 
them away, and the sansculotte are en- 
throned. From the days of Clisthenes 
to those of Liebknecht the world has 
not seen such a cataclysm. Thirty dif- 
ferent peoples marching in battle array 
resolved to perish or banish Kaiserism! 
The day’s work is done and the work- 
ers—European and Indian, African and 
American, Australian and Asiatic— 
rest, smile, and lock arms. Thirty 
peoples, comrades in arms, have been 
clearing the road to European De- 
mocracy. 

More than two million Americans 
witnessed the triumph of Deinocracy. 
They heard the shout of victory trom 
twenty million voices. Never before 
has the world heard thirty varicties of 
people, two hundred million strong, 
blend their voices in one triumphant 
song. It is a new day—a prophecy of 
the perfected brotherhood of man and 
the coming Republic of the World. 

Is the Y. M. C. A. girded to meet 
the new day? The men now coming 
from ship to shop, from field to forge, 
from trench to bench, have seen a new 


light. They cannot and dare not be 
insular any longer. America must 
think and act in world terms. Our 


boys have bled on ancient battlefields 
where seers and prophets died. They 
have seen the footprints of pioneers 
in conflicts for human rights. They 
found shelter and hospitality among 
folks who could only smile while serv- 
ing. The “Y” is known of all men for 
its cosmopolitan sympathies and hu- 
mane practices. It served in Siber- 
ian camps and in the sunny plains of 
Mesopotamia. Indian and _ English, 
French and Flemish, Italian and Bel- 
gian came to the “Y” hut and found 
good cheer and fellowship. Barriers 
dividing nations have fallen, and na- 
tion vies with nation in praising its 
neighbor’s sacrifice and chivalry. And 
two million Americans, having touched 
elbows with Roman and Illyrian, Slav 
and Saxon, in one great agony of effort 
to down tyrants, return home with kind- 
lier feeling and more sanctified senti- 
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ment towards immigrants in America. 
This facilitates the task of assimila- 
tion and gives the foreign born more 
elbow room in this democracy. 

What shall the Association do? For- 
eigners by the tens of thousands de- 
mand the fruits of that Democracy for 
which they fought. These are measured 
in terms of daily living and working. 
Equality of rights, of opportunity, of 
working conditions, of wages, of social 
privileges—these are the fruits the for- 
eign born expect to realize in this new 
day. “Thou shalt not” resounding 
through the halls of Congress and leg- 
islatures will not answer the craving of 
these men for a larger life. They have 


by the Providence of God been pushed 
out on to a boundless sea; they see 
new shores peopled by men living un- 
der conditions of equality such as they 
have never realized, and they want to 
land and share in these conditions. 
Will the Association help them in their 
ambition? Will it take up the twofold 
task of preparing the heart of the na- 
tive born as well as that of the foreign 
born for true Democracy? 

The new demands of the new day 
call for a new program. We need 
classes in English and in preparation 
for naturalization, lectures and enter- 
tainments, and something more. We 
need the old while adding the new. The 
pillars laid down in former years must 
be strengthened and multiplied. For- 
eigners need free advisory counsellors, 
that their rights may be conserved and 
guaranteed. They need social centers 
where they can find comradeship and 
good cheer, and escape from the stuffy 
and stifling quarters in which they 
usually dwell. We shall soon celebrate 
the closing of the last saloon; how 
many of us know what the saloon means 
to the foreigner? We have commodi- 
ous homes, attractive clubs and halls; 
do we stop to think that the saloon is 
the foreigner’s club? The foreigner 
needs a warm, bright, and cheerful 
place to meet his friends. He suffers 
many wrongs because the boss does not 
know him better and treat him more 
justly. The court is not always a 
“Court of Justice” to the foreigner. 
He has songs, poetry, and art which 
he wants us to see and appreci- 
ate. He asks America to appreciate his 
spiritual as well as his physical qual- 
ities. He needs an avenue for self- 
expression and longs for a friend to 
pave the way. The Association can 
help him in these respects, and the ser- 
vice will expound to foreign-born men 
the meaning of Democracy. This is the 
new demand made by the foreign born. 
Will the Association help to realize it? 

To meet such a challenge, the Asso- 
ciation needs a body of socially-minded 
Christian men. The social attitude of 
educated men is largely determined 
during college days. Therefore, it be- 
comes the task of the student Associa- 
tion to give men a foundation of social 
Christian thinking, to encourage the 
expression of brotherliness, and so pre- 
pare them for the great responsibilities 
of Christian citizenship awaiting them. 
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The Perils of Popularity 


od our College Association is go- 
ing to reach the student body this 
' we must select the most popular 
men on the campus to act as our officers 
and committee men. The prestige of 
the Association, due to its war work, 
is now so great that only the most popu- 
lar men on the campus can succeed in 
making the Association work effective.” 

Such words have been uttered be- 
fore, but frankly there is no greater 
heresy in Association circles today than 
statements of that nature. The popu- 
larity of the college Association ought 
to be its last concern. The Association 
is a public servant and no_ public 
servant, worthy of the name, can hope 
to retain the lasting respect of his con- 
stituency if his first concern has to do 
with his own popularity. The great 
servants of the world have been criti- 
cized by their contemporaries. 

The Association is facing a period of 
critical readjustment, in the country 
at large and in the college world as 
well. The temptation will be great to 
promote forms of activity that shall 
win the approval of the largest number 
of college men, forgetting that just now 
during this present post-war period, 
when it seems as if the whole world 
were trying to relax, men need to have 
stressed again and again those ele- 
mental virtues of honesty, purity, sin- 
cerity, industry, Christlikeness—yes, 
and vastly more do they need the power 
to live as their consciences dictate. 

Furthermore, many college Asso- 
ciations must now choose their leaders. 
If the college Young Men’s Christian 
Association is to meet such needs and 
promote a program that is adapted to 
them, it will have to select its leader- 
ship from those men upon the campus 
who are willing to fight dishonesty, 
impurity, hypocrisy, laziness, and snob- 
bishness upon the modern campus as 
valiantly as they fought the Germans 
only a few months ago. This is no 
small test, but there is still another. 
Leaders are needed in our College As- 
sociation today, not only to combat that 
which is manifestly evil, but to start 
great constructive programs of Chris- 
tian service, that eventuate in habits 
of personal Bible study, prayer, and 
Christian service. Such tasks require 
nerve and devotion and often sacrifice, 
of college honors. We must look for 
men, therefore, who will seek the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness first 
upon the campus and who in the seek- 
ing will lean upon those great eternal 
sources of power that Jesus commended. 

There may not be many men of this 
caliber in your college, but only a few 
are necessary to give the Association 
work a great start. Let us seek for 
these few rare men. 


year, 


On the Battlefield—Comrades; 
On the Campus—? 


T HE international 
achievement; no one nation alone 
could have accomplished it, nor could 


victory is an 


” 


the Allied nations have won with- 
out their college-trained men. From 
the colleges came expert engineers, 


physicians, educators, welfare workers 
and thousands of the finest young of- 
ficers; every college and university in 
America became a military training 
camp; attention was directed night and 
day to the big business of war and 
every ounce of energy was devoted to 
vanquishing the enemy. 


Suddenly came the surrender and the 
armistice and soon now permanent 
peace will be established; the student 
soldier is no longer the bristling fighter 
in khaki; there is already seen about 
the campus the welcome freedom of 
civilian life. But in this sudden trans- 
formation shall we lose sight of the 
ideal that called forth our extreme de- 
votion? The War is over but not fully 
won; the slaughter and destruction 
have ceased—can we quickly rebuild? 
Will those who drilled and fought 
shoulder to shoulder with men of many 
races now be governed by hatred and 
prejudice? Are the ties of brotherhood, 
which in the front lines bound men to- 
gether as one man regardless of race, 
color, or creed, suddenly to be broken? 
Is not a cause worth dying for one 
worth living for? How are we to do 
our part in promoting international jus- 
tice and good will? 

The future leaders from all parts of 
the world now enrolled in our Ameri- 
can colleges offer us the supreme op- 
portunity of college days. From France 
and Russia, Serbia and Armenia, China 
and Japan, Africa and Latin America, 
students are coming to us. They believe 
we are champions of democracy; they 
are fond of our idealism and they think 
we are unselfish. They really want to 
get acquainted with us and to know 
more about our institutions. 


Shall we hold back or run away from 
such a challenge? Shall we not rather 
take the initiative in establishing 
friendship with these students from 
other lands? They crave a touch of 
home life; some are lonesome and dis- 
couraged; many are struggling with a 
new and difficult language; some must 
leave college if they can earn no 
money; not a few are besieged with 
the great questions of life and some are 
yielding to severe temptation. 


Whatever our attitude may have been 
prior to the War, there is now no ex- 
cuse for indifference or coldness in re- 
lation to men from other countries. It 
is inconceivable that Christian Ameri- 
can students shall any longer look down 
upon men from China, India, or Africa. 
The blood of the Moroccan has been 
shed on the fields of France, already 
wet with the blood of Frenchman, 
Briton, and American; the Mohamme- 
dan, the Confucianist, the Buddhist, 
and the Christian have suffered in the 
same hospital, and in the same prison 
camp we have seen famishing men 
from all the Allied nations. 


In the presence of danger and death 


these men have behaved like true 
Christians. On the battlefield—com- 
rades. On the campus—BROTHERS. 





A World Fellowship Program 

The vocabulary of the day is char- 
acterized by the frequent occurrence of 
world terms. With the end of the 
“World War” comes the “World Peace 
Conference,” “A League of Na- 
tions,” “Bolshevism,” “a new world,” 
etc. The reading of newspapers is 
apt to increase the fog or distract 
the reader by the variety of panaceas 
offered as well as by the easy use of 
these terms. It behooves students to 
seek accurate information and form in- 
telligent opinions at this crisis of his- 
tory. This is a duty to the nation and 
also to oneself. The slogan, “Let’s fin- 
ish the job,” has very definite implica- 
tions in this connection. As outlined 
on another page, the Association pre- 
sents a very definite program for guid- 
ing the student in his search for truth 
as to what the “job” is and for right 
standards to follow in “finishing” it. 

This program recognizes intelligence 
as fundamental. A fuller knowledge of 
world conditions and needs will lead 
students to desire a part in the great un- 
finished job—the same task to which 
Christ gave his life in the first century. 
For some this part will be nothing less 
than life enlistment; for all it should 
mean some share in financing the en- 
terprise. 

The Christian student of this genera- 
tion cannot escape forming some con- 
victions concerning “the significance of 
the foreign missionary enterprise in 
making the new world.” Believing that 
by writing down their convictions stu- 
dents will be helped to clear thinking 
and courageous vision, the Student De- 
partment welcomes as a part of the 
“World Fellowship Program,” the con- 
test announced in this connection. 


**Allons”’ 


One of the most thoroughly proven 
principles of our student work is that 
the united conviction of a conference is 
translatable into victorious achievement 
in the college. In the light of this ex- 
perience the next six months should see 
an unprecedented program of achieve- 
ment. For not only has there been dur- 
ing the closing month of the year a 
national conference of Department stu- 
dent executives but there has been in 
each Department an unhurried confer- 
ence of all local secretaries, the total 
attendance representing by far the lar- 
gest get-together of personnel and rec- 
ognized, responsible leadership that our 
Movement has ever witnessed. Over 
three hundred secretaries in six confer- 
ences have agreed on programs that are 
practically the same. 

Facing the unparalleled opportunities 
presented by conditions in our colleges 
at the present moment, how providen- 
tial that every local secretary takes up 
his task with a keen sense of partner- 
ship in a national fellowship and a 
national program. One may surely go 
forward in a statesmanlike promotion 
of this program with unshakable faith 
that Jesus Christ will build the efforts 
of every Christian leader and of the 
whole Student Movement into his own 
great purpose to win the world. 
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‘“Let’s Finish the Job” 


ET’S finish the job.” This slogan, 
which has been chosen for the 
Fifth Liberty Loan Drive in 
March, has the true American ring and 
it will do a good slogan’s work when 
the time comes. It rightly suggests that 
the job is not completed and it rightly 
summons every patriotic spirit to help 
put on the finishing touches. An enthu- 
siastic response will mean that no more 
Liberty Loans will be needed. 

But, after all, it will only finish the 
money part of the fighting job. It will 
not complete the undertaking on which 
the nation embarked when it entered 
the War. There is a long road yet to 
go, and a hard one, before 


the ideals of liberty, of in- euteniheasatiammeaiatens 


dividual rights, and of 
international brotherhood 
spread and take control 


Problems Forums during the winter 
and spring months. This is altogether 
feasible and should be accepted in every 
institution as a minimum goal. In the 
large majority of cases it will doubtless 
be far exceeded. Many will set their 
stakes at 100 per cent. Indeed, a num- 
ber of institutions have already reached 
this standard. 

A second element in the program is 
the mobilizing of missionary interces- 
sion. How few of us have truly learned 
to pray by a world map. But if we 
really understand the task before us, a 
task before which the military defeat 
of the Central Powers was but child’s 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


lands have developed amazingly. The 
same high summons that called men 
from classroom and campus to the 
trenches of France is still calling now. 
Every variety of talent is called for 
and most kinds of training. Men are 
ready as never before to answer the 
challenge of a great and difficult task. 
And the Church is calling for a large 
increase in her Expeditionary Force in 
the various mission fields. Every stu- 
dent should be helped to face intelli- 
gently and honestly the question of go- 
ing abroad to render his life service in 
the New World. 

A fourth element is the raising of a 
large sum of money for 
the foreign missionary so- 
cieties of the various 
churches. At least $500,- 
ooo is the sum that has 


among the nations of the ENTERPRISE IN MAKING THE NEW WORLD been agreed upon. It is a 
earth. lhe task immedi- A friend of American students, through the Student Depart- low figure in comparison 
ately before us demands ment of the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian with the amounts that 
that these essentially Associations offers the following prizes for the best 1,000 word have been given by stu- 


Christian ideals be extend- 
ed into every part of the 
world. To two-thirds of 
humanity they are practi- 
cally unknown, and yet 
they are the necessary 
groundwork of democracy. 

Let’s finish the job! 
Every Christian student 
who is worthy to live in 
this intense period of en- 
ergy and quick 
plishment, of vast under- 
takings and world hori- 
zons, of idealism and sac- 
rificial action, will take up 
the cry and make it a slo- 
gan for his own soul. Not 
in a partial or ephemeral 
sense, either, but with a i 
determined and enduring ; 
purpose to live his life 
with a view to the world’s betterment. 
It is the only way to finish the job. 

The World Fellowship Program of 
the Student Christian Movement has 
this goal set before it. It will hold the 
main attention of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
as well as of the Student Volunteer 
Movement during the rest of this col- 
lege year. There are several elements 
in the program, each of which is essen- 
tial to its success. 

One of these is intelligence. Little 
progress can be made in world fellow- 
ship on a basis of ignorance. We must 
know something of how the other two- 
thirds live, and think and believe. We 
must have done with provincialism, 
with prejudice, with a false sense of 
racial or national superiority. We must 
discover the opportunities of the hour 
for the access of the liberating message 
of Jesus Christ and the lines along 
which Christian helpfulness is most 
needed today. The standard set calls 
for at least fifty per cent of the entire 
Association membership to be enrolled 
in Mission Study groups or World 


accom- 3 a 2 


The following have consented to act as jud ane 
leming, of Union Theological Seminary; 

Schell, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign bdiestones Rev. S. 
M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., of Cairo University. 


original statement by students on the above subject. 


Class I, College and University Students 
Ist Prize: Three Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
3rd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


Class II, Graduate School Students 
Ist Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


Class Ill, Preparatory and High Schools 
Ist Prize: Two Hundred Dollars 
2nd Prize: One Hundred Dollars 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Sign with nom de plume, accompanied by name and address “The 
in sealed envelope. : 
Articles must be typewritten on one side of 81/2 
sheets and must be received at Student Department, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City by April 15, 1919. 


Professor 
William P. 


x 11 inch : 


dents for the Friendship 
War Fund a year ago and 
the United War Work 
Fund last fall. But it isa 
much larger sum than has 
been given by students in 
any year to the foreign 
missionary work of the 
Church, and if it is held as 
a minimum figure it should 
be a test of the big-heart- 
edness and Christian de- 
votion and _ international 
friendliness of American 
students. 

Students of the 
: United States for the Stu- 
dents of the World” is the 
watchword of the finan- 
cial part of the program. 





play, we know that it is an undertak- 
ing for powers that are more than hu- 
man and that are to be brought into 
action through the agency of prayer. 
The Cycle of Prayer of the Student 
Volunteer Movement has proved both 
a guide and a stimulus to the interces- 
sory prayer of a multitude of college 
students. A new pamphlet, “Toward a 
New World,” for use in connection 
with the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, is now being prepared by the 
Student Department. 

A third element is the enlisting of 
lives for overseas service. The needs 
of the non-Christian nations, intensified 
within the years of the War, cannot be 
met by any instrumentality save that of 
men and women who will go out to de- 
clare, and in their own persons to rep- 
resent, the redemptive message of God 
for individual and national life. Why 
should not a multitude of the finest 
spirits in our colleges decide upon such 
a career? The investment of a life in 
this service promises immense returns. 
Within recent years the opportunities 
for Christian work in non-Christian 


The money raised is to be 
devoted to work among 
the students of other lands. The vari- 
ous foreign missionary societies and 
the boards of trustees of union institu- 
tions in the mission fields have fur- 
nished lists of educational projects for 
which money is immediately needed and 
from these lists each institution may 
select the enterprise to which its gift 
will go. These lists, with full informa- 
tion in regard to the fund, are being 
sent to all colleges. 

Half of the Association member- 
ship in discussion groups and forums; 
a new volume of intercession ris ing 
from every campus for the needier na- 
tions; a multiplying of the number of 
Student Volunteers for service over- 
seas; a friendly gift of half a million 
dollars to the student life of mission 
lands—this is a task great and difficult 
enough to challenge the reality of indi- 
vidual faith and the vitality of the 
Student Movement as a whole. But a 
task that held a smaller horizon or that 
made easier demands for heroic and 
self-denying action would be worthy 
neither of our times nor our colleges 
nor the nations we seek to serve. 











Are You Ethnocentric? 


sible for people ever after to see 
color to which formerly they had 
blind. Wordsworth’s “Tintern 
\bbey” opened up a wealth of common 
beauty to eyes that had been overlook- 
ing the obvious. And so, in a lesser 
way, a strange word may focus atten- 
tion on a realm of racial habit until we 
are no longer unconscious of its sway. 

Such a word is ethnocentrism. When 
an inland African tribe laughs with 
amazement that white people do not 
know their language, or when the 
ancient Chinese call their land “all un- 
der heaven,” they but illustrate a phe- 
nomenon which characterizes every 
provincial people. It is the same thing 
which causes Americans in Europe to 
laugh at elevators that are called “lifts,” 
and to be amazed at cars that are 
divided into compartments. Each people 
tends to exalt its own customs and to 
think its own ways are the right and 
only ones. If it be observed that other 
people have other ways, these are likely 
to excite scorn. This tendency for each 
group to make itself the center with 
reference to which everything else is 
rated is called ethnocentrism. 


5 URNER'’S pictures made it pos- 


been 


\n example of this widespread ten- 
dency is found in a paper that lies be- 
fore me. One article in it is entitled 
“The Queer Chinese.” They are de 
scribed as a strange people, doing 
things in the opposite way to ours. 
“The spoken language of China is not 
written, and the written language is 
not spoken. Books are read backward, 
and what are called footnotes are in- 
serted at the top of the page. The 
Chinese dress is white at funerals and 
in mourning at weddings, where old 
women always serve as bridesmaids.” 
And in such fashion the article pro- 
ceeds to see fun in the queerness of the 
Chinese. It is time for this naive race 
egotism to pass away. To make our 
ways the sole standard may show how 
little we are citizens of the world. 

Furthermore, Western races usually 
assume that they have capacity superior 
to that of other peoples, and hence show 
a patronizing condescension that hurts 
the self-respect in foreigners. But this 
judgment of white racial superiority is 
by no means backed up by science. One 
of the leading anthropologists of our 
country, Professor Franz Boas, says 
that “the average faculty of the white 
race is found to the same degree in a 
large proportion of individuals of all 
other races, and, although it is probable 
that some of these races may not pro- 
duce as large a proportion of great 
men as our own race, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they are unable 
to reach the level of civilization repre- 
sented by the buik of our own people.” 

Professor John Dewey, of Columbia 
University, says that “careful study has 
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By D. J. FLEMING 


made it doubtful whether the native 
capacities of the savage are appreciably 
inferior to those of civilized man. It 
has made it certain that native differ- 
ences are not sufficient to account for 
the difference in culture.” 

It may be well to quote one more au- 
thority on this point, Professor W. I. 
Thomas, of the University of Chicago, 
who says: “The new view with refer- 
ence to race superiority and inferiority 
and heredity is that the whole record 
of civilization has left no mark on the 
brain structure of the white child. It 
is possible that a superior brain may 
have produced a superior civilization. 
[t is not possible that a superior civili- 
zation has produced a superior brain. 
That one race gets the start of another 
is no indication of superiority, but due 
to local circumstances.” If positions, 
such as these men have taken, may be 
held with reference to the savage, how 
much more do we need to remember 
them in connection with advanced sister 
peoples. 

A very intelligent Oriental student 
recently declared that there must be 
one more great war, this time between 
the Asiatic and the Occidental. His 
idea was that in no other way would 
the Westerner learn thoroughly to re- 
spect the Oriental. How vastly better 
would it be for us to be open minded 
in our judgments, to be on the alert to 
recognize worth and capacity wherever 
it may be found. 

A third reason why we are likely to 
feel racial egotism is that in our judg- 
ments of relative racial attainments we 
do not go back far enough for our base 
line. We confine our attention to the 
attainments of the past hundred years, 
or even go as far as 1492, if we are 
making a special effort to get back to 
the beginning of things! But this is by 
no means far enough, and it is a real 
gain to have Professor Robinson tell us 
about paleolithic implements which 
there is some reason for supposing may 
have been made 150,000 years ago. He 
also says that eolithic remains may 
antedate this by some 150,000 years 
more, so that in a very rough way one 
may say that man has existed on this 
planet for some 300,000 years. 

Suppose that we were trying to write 
a history of man’s development in a 
book of 300 pages—one page to 1,000 
years. We would have almost nothing 
to write on the first 294 pages, so little 
do we know of those prehistoric days. 
Sut on the fourth from the last page, 
we would read how our Aryan an- 
cestors separated, part going down into 
India, and part westward into Europe. 


On the third page from the end would. 


be the story of Buddha, Zoroaster and 
Confucius. Jesus and the beginnings of 
Christianity would come at the begin- 
ning of page 299; the opening of the 


sea routes to India and China about the 
middle of the last page; and all of what 
we call modern history would have less 
than half a page. 

Perhaps this may help us to realize 
how recent are our achievements. Only 
two pages back, China and India were 
far ahead of us Anglo-Saxons. They 
had a literature, a culture, and a civili- 
zation, when we were utterly barbarian. 
The further back we take our base line, 
the less likely are we to exult vocifer- 
ously over our position of lead. Taking 
the long line of human progress as a 
whole, we see that we are but “neck 
ahead,” if at all, and such a view should 
correct many a supercilious attitude to- 
ward our friends amongst sister peoples. 

Again, much of America’s superior 
attainment is due, not to superior ca- 
pacity, but to superior economic ad- 
vantages. We are prone to attribute to 
our political institutions, if not to our 
blood, much that is the result of having 
land that has not been crowded, and 
great natural resources that could be 
exploited. Old mother earth has been 
kind to us, and has tucked away within 
and beneath our soil much that has 
made us rich. India, for example, has 
not such natural advantages. Heat, 
drought, a relative poverty of coal and 
iron hold her back. Similarly, some of 
the backwardness of China is due to the 
result of a teeming population that 
makes the problem of securing mere 
bread for all a most momentous one. 

Lastly, Western technique is respon- 
sible for much of our apparent su- 
periority. Dan Crawford tells how he 
saw Prince Chamunda almost buried in 
a great coil of knotted cord. This was 
his perpetual calendar of the passing 
days. Every day had its knot and every 
tenth day its double knot. How much 
more effective are our pocket diaries! 
We may further note that in illiterate 
tribes criticism is largely limited to oral 
communication. But the art of printing 
has made it possible for Western lead- 
ers to voice their discoveries or theories 
in professional magazines,- which elicit 
the criticism of those who are best cap- 
able of judging. The little cataloguing 
cards in a thousand drawers place at 
once at our disposal the knowledge of 
the ages on any given subject. Labora- 
tories and research institutions, experi- 
ment stations and standardizations get 
us on. But much of this is technique, 
which can eventually be mastered by 
the other fellow as well as by our- 
selves. If it be asked whether the very 
fact that we have the technique, while 
more backward people have it not, is 
not in itself a sign of superiority on 
our part, it must be acknowledged that 
there are historical and environmental 
causes that can account even for this. 

Considerations such as these should 
lie back of the Church’s approach to 
other peoples through her 25,000 am- 
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bassadors abroad. Unless these repre- 
sentatives have a fundamental respect 
for the peoples amongst whom they 
live, they attempt their work under a 
great handicap. As Anglo-Saxons we 
need to be especially on our guard, for, 
as James Bryce points out: “The sense 
of his superior intelligence and energy 
of will produces in the European a sort 
of tyrannous spirit which will not con- 
descend to argue with the native, but 
overbears him by sheer force and is 
prone to resort to physical coercion. 
Even just men, who in theory have the 


deepest respect for human rights, are 
apt to be carried away by this con- 
sciousness of superior strength and to 
become despotic, if not harsh.” If a 
missionary even dreams that he is su- 
perior to his native friends, they will 
know it the next day. 

Such considerations, also, should 
color our contacts with fine young rep- 
resentatives of other lands who come 


to our shores for study—the 1,500 
Chinese, 1,000 Japanese, 2,000 Latin 
Americans, 250 from Armenia, 150 


from India, and about 1,000 from other 


countries. To assume with them that 
our ways and customs are the norm by 
which theirs are to be judged queer or 
foolish is to stamp ourselves provincial. 
To condescend in showing them hos- 
pitality is to hurt their self-respect. To 
patronize them is to offend. It will be 
more in accord with the scientific judg- 
ment, as well as with the spirit of our 
Master, if we approach them from the 
level stand of fellowman, if we expect 
to receive as well as give, and take 
mutuality rather than mere one-sided 
service as our watchword. 


Thoughts on Prayer 


T is well to remember that prayer 

is more than asking God for gifts. 

It is conscious fellowship and com- 
munion with Him, and a complete 
prayer should include several different 
elements. 

(1) First of all, there 
worship and adoration. Our God is a 
great and wonderful God, of infinite 
wisdom and holiness and love. 

(2) When we have once had a 
vision of God in all His holy majesty, 
our next step must be that of confes- 
sion of our sins. Like Isaiah in the 
temple, we cannot but say: “Woe is 
me! For I am undone, because I am 
a man of unclean lips . . . for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
hosts!” When in His presence it is 
easy to see the impurity and selfishness 
and pride and coldness and spiritual 
laziness of our own hearts, and all this 
we must lay before Him who is faith- 
ful and just to forgive our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

(3) Weare eager enough to ask for 
material blessings, but we must be care- 
ful to pray just as earnestly for the 
presence of God’s Spirit in our hearts 
and for all those highest spiritual bless- 
ings which we may obtain only through 
prayer. 

(4) But we cannot be selfish with 
this greatest of all powers which man 
can wield. From petition for our own 
needs we must pass to intercession for 
others. Many Christians have never 
learned the joy and the power that they 
may have in laboring for others in 
prayer. This is the work which Christ 
has chosen to carry on through the ages 
—He who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion. We should pray for our family 
and our closest friends. In this way 
can we best repay their love for us. 
We should be especially faithful in 
praying for those whom we are trying 
to lead to Christ. Remember how 
Forbes Robertson used to pray for men 
the same length of time he would have 
spent with them had he gone to see 
them. We should pray for our church 
and for our school or college, for the 
student Associations and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Of 
course we must be in earnest prayer 
for our own country as well as for 
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other nations which have been in the 
War. And, perhaps most important of 
all, we must be praying for non-Chris- 
tian lands and for the little groups of 
Christ-sent men and women who are 
in those lands telling of the love of 
God. Think of the privilege of pioneer- 
ing by prayer in lands to which we can 
never go, and even in those which still 
are closed to the messengers of Christ! 

(5) We cannot close our prayers 
without thanksgiving to God for His 
goodness to us. We may wish to de- 
vote a section of our prayer to thanks- 
giving, or we may prefer to mingle the 
giving of thanks with: petition and in- 
tercession. Let us only be careful that 
we do not rob God of what is due Him. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


(1) While we may come before 
God in any bodily posture, and while 
each one must find for himself the 
posture most conducive to prayer, many 
Christians have felt that in their regu- 
lar times of prayer they should kneel. 
Not only does this practice enable one 
to concentrate his mind upon the work 
of prayer, but it seems the fitting at- 
titude to assume before a holy God. 

2) We may pray in silence or 
aloud—God hears both. But some have 
found that by speaking aloud, especial- 
ly at the beginning of their prayers, 
they are better able to keep their minds 
from wandering. As one draws nearer 
to God he may feel that words become 
a barrier. In all cases we must not 
speak so continuously that God cannot 
make reply. From time to time stop 
and in silence listen. 

(3) It is most helpful to have a 
prayer list, both that our prayers may 
be definite and orderly and that we may 
find encouragement in times of prayer- 
lessness in the petitions that we have 
been able to check as answered. Such 
lists are usually least mechanical when 
they consist of names of people or peti- 
tions connected with definite people. If 
our list becomes too long to be covered 
every day, we may divide it, remem- 
bering certain persons and causes every 
day, and others weekly. In this way 
Pennell, while a pioneer medical mis- 
s‘onary in India, treating thousands of 


people each month, was able to continue 
praying for some London boys whom 
he had worked among in a city mission 
while a student. 


How To ADVANCE IN THE SCHOOL OF 
PRAYER 

(1) While we may learn prayer 
only by praying, there are many helpful 
books and pamphlets on the subject of 
prayer which may profitably be read. 
Chief among these are Mott’s “The 
Secret Prayer Life,” “The Morning 
Watch,” and “Intercessors: The Pri- 
mary Need”; Wright’s “Secret Prayer 
a Great Reality’; Murray’s “With 
Christ in the School of Prayer’; Fos- 
dick’s “The Meaning of Prayer”; 
Speer’s “Prayer and Missions.” 

(2) Some find it helpful to study 
the prayers of others. We may be stim- 
ulated and guided in our own prayers 
by this practice. 

(3) It is of great importance that 
we study the prayers of the Bible. The 
matchless prayers of Paul in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians show what kind of 
requests we should make, and _ the 
apostle’s fervor cannot but kindle our 
own. 

(4) It is necessary that we frankly 
face the temptations which assail us in 
prayer, and that we be ever prepared to 
repel them. It is said of General Gor- 
don that he had “marked and judged 
and dealt with the temptation of half- 
heartedness in prayer.” So must every- 
one do who would win victories on that 
battlefield. Each must examine his own 
heart and find whether it be laziness or 
haste or impatience or a wandering 
mind or selfishness or unbelief that is 
threatening him, and he must deal with 
it promptly and effectively. Remember 
that Jesus was Himself tempted and is 
able to help those who are tempted. 

(5) No matter what happens, con- 
tinue to pray. Our prayers may seem 
cold and futile; we may feel that God 
does not answer uS; we may even 
sometimes lack all desire to pray. But 
let us not give in. God 1s allowing us 
to be tried that we may seek after Him 
yet more earnestly, but with full knowl- 
edge of our weakness He wi'l not allow 
us to be tempted above that which we 
are able to bear. 








Democracy and the Backward Races 


“erpyik profits which Government 
| contractors are now pocketing 
will be used tomorrow to build 
in China factories whose products will 
lower the price of goods in the world- 
market, and consequently the wages of 
workmen in Europe. It is not sufficient 
that the workmen shall rest content 
with improving their own position; 
they must also see to it that no power 
arises elsewhere which tomorrow may 
threaten their interests.” These omin- 
ous suggestions both as to forthcoming 
fact and as to necessary policy are 
drawn from a recent book by a dis- 
tinguished Spanish socialist now resi- 
dent in England. (“Authority, Liberty, 
and Function in the Light of the War,” 
by Ramiro De Maeztu, p. 202.) 

The prophecy as to fact is already in 
part fulfilled. The towering evaporated- 
egg factories and the waterfront 
crowded with shipping at Hankow 
mark the discovery of rich new sources 
of food supply for the Western world; 
the antimony deposits of central China 
are found to be the richest in the world; 
the cotton mills of Shanghai, in spite 
of the limited cotton supply and the dif- 
ficulty of securing machinery, have 
been running twenty-four hours a day 
ever since the War began. Japan has 
developed an immense ship-building in- 
dustry and has learned to manufacture 
a thousand things far in excess of her 
domestic needs. India has learned that 
she can engage in large-scale produc- 
tion of iron and steel and can at the 
same time dispense with foreign man- 
agers. The oil nut industry of southern 
Asia, which was formerly in the hands 
of the Germans, is now being taken 
up by native promoters in India, the 
Philippines, and Malaysia. One might 
add a long list of illustrations of how 
the backward races have, as a result 
of the War, learned how they can make 
valuable and profitable contributions to 
world production. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt but that this new indus- 
trial development among peoples who 
have hitherto had a negligible influence 
on wages and cost of living in Europe 
and America will now have to be 
studied very seriously. If the workmen 
and capitalists of the West form a 
coalition to protect themselves from 
the cheap labor and cheap products of 
the East, even at the expense of ob- 
structing the economic development of 
Asia, they will only be following the 
precedents of more than a century in 
the industrial development of the West. 
Even the idealism of the most idealistic 
socialist theorists is evidently not equal 
to stretching the heart of the workmen 
of Europe and America to include a 
concern for the workmen of the back- 
ward nations. 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
the War has raised the most formid- 
able questions with reference to the 
backward races not only of Asia but 
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also of Africa and of Latin America, 
of which the economic and industrial 
problems are only one phase. The line 
between the East and the West, be- 
tween the white and the tinted races, 
is about to be more sharply drawn than 
ever before. For the immediate future 
there are fundamental clashes of self- 
interest which have in them the seeds 
of appalling future conflicts. 


What will constitute a “democratic 
peace” for Africa, India, Java, China, 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines? When 
one applies the right of self-determina- 
tion to these peoples, where will the 
applications lead? Russia and Mexico 
are immediate illustrations of the com- 
plexity of the problem. 

There are but three choices of policy: 
The Allies may repudiate their prom- 
ises and frankly admit that the War 
has been fought only for the defense 
of the weak nations of Europe and 
that the weak nations of other parts of 
the world are excluded from the new 
order which the treaty of peace will 
establish. Already formidable forces 
are appearing which bluntly make this 
repudiation. 

If the extreme socialists of Europe 
were to have their way in the peace 
conference, it is conceivable that they 
would go to the other extreme and de- 
mand that the backward races be cut 
loose entirely from the paternal control 
and supervision of the Western nations 
and forced to shift for themselves, 
learning by the mistakes they would be 
certain to make. This policy would 
mean a return to the days of Chauka 
in Africa; it would probably precipi- 
tate frightful struggles in India and 
Malaysia; China would probably fall 
apart like a rotten bundle of rags and 
two-thirds of the world would drift in- 
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to such revolutionary strife as has 
filled Mexico for the last few years and 
is now visited upon Russia. 

The third choice is to determine upon 
policies for the upbuilding of the back- 
ward races, with a view to rapid exten- 
sion of the privileges of republican 
government, such extensions to be 
granted freely in such measure as the 
peoples prove their capacity to admin- 
ister them. This last course would ap- 
pear to be the only one which is truly 
in harmony with the ideals for which 
the War has been fought and won. 

The paternal attitude of Europe and 
America toward the depressed and the 
tinted races must give place to a truly 
fraternal relation honestly and persist- 
ently sustained. No other policy will 
satisfy such countries as India and 
China for the immediate future, and 
no other policy will permanently con- 
serve for the backward races the bene- 
fits which the defeat of autocracy may 
confer upon the welfare of humanity. 
If this be our choice, the various 
phases of our duty toward the two- 
thirds of the world which has not been 
directly related to the European War 
are very clear. 

We must join without equivocation 
in preparing the backward races to sit 
at the council tables of civilization, 
where they will share in the privileges 
of democratic representation. The Afri- 
can tribes are not to be treated as the 
American Indians have been; India is 
not to be forced to accept the worn-out 
political doctrine of taxation without 
representation; China is not to be ter- 
rorized into surrendering her mines and 
her waterways by threat of military 
force. But we have to recognize that 
these peoples do not now possess the 
means of self-defense, the machinery 
of popular representation in national 
or international affairs, and, what is 
far more alarming, they do not com- 
prehend the ideals which underlie re- 
publican government. 

The tutelage of the backward races 
must proceed along several parallel 
lines. There is an immediate need for 
the very thing which the European 
workmen have begun to fear, the in- 
crease of the productive capacities of 
such countries as India and China. 
Asia, as well as Africa, is still in the 
stage of household, hand-power pro- 
duction. When the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company was formed in Bombay 
a few years ago, it was found that 
India was then producing only one- 
quarter of a pound of pig iron per 
capita as compared with from four to 
six hundred pounds in Europe and the 
United States. China mines and uses 
possibly half a dozen tons of coal each 
year, per capita, as compared with 
more than twelve times as much in the 
Western world. The Western nations 
have learned to multiply their produc- 
tive capacities by the use of machinery 
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and steam power. 
learned that lesson. 

Likewise, the backward races still 
cling to primitive methods of agricul- 
ture and to the crudest methods of dis- 
tribution. Millions crowd into rich 
river valleys and wring a hazardous 
subsistence from overworked yet mir- 
aculously rich soil, while vast tracts of 
productive land farther back in the in- 
terior go untilled. The backward races 
are impoverished, not so much because 
of overpopulation as by crude methods 
of production and poor distribution 
both of population and of products. 

So long as the backward races re- 
main impoverished, underfed, handi- 
capped by high death rates and ill 
health, and loaded down with an in- 
credible number of defectives who are 
incapable even of supporting them- 
selves, and so long as this poverty pre- 
vents the accumulation and investment 
of capital, better communications, edu- 
cation, and more effective government 
are practically impossible. There is lit- 
tle hope that these nations and races 
can be lifted to a level where they can 
meet the Western nations in democratic 
fellowship until poverty is relieved. 
China is an illustration of the present 
difficulties. 

Why is the Chinese Republic so im- 
potent? There is no unity of language, 
no stable public opinion, no sustaining 
patriotism, and the illiteracy ranges in 
different provinces from 92 to 97 per 
cent. But how can such conditions be 
any different when travel and commun- 
ication between provinces is all but im- 
possible because of the lack of rail- 
roads, safe waterways, and even of 
decent roads? Sidney Smith is re- 
ported once to have said of someone 
whom he had just passed, “I hate that 
man.” His friend asked, “Why do you 
hate him?” “Because I do not know 
him,” replied the cynic. This is the 
underlying cause of China’s disorgan- 
ization. The Chinese people do not 
know each other; therefore they are 
in continual revolution. They never 
will know each other, they never can 
learn to think together, until they have 
better communications and an adequate 
school system, and they cannot have 
these except as the curse of poverty is 
lifted from the nation. Similar condi- 
tions prevail among all the backward 
races. The first step in the cure of 
poverty is increased production. 

There must go with the increase of 
production large increase in the func- 
tions of government. The people must 
learn to co-operate in political organ- 
ization for the conservation of human 
life, for the development of a school 
system which, in addition to the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy, will teach modern in- 
dustrial, commercial, and political meth- 
ods. One of the most perplexing fea- 
tures of the Home Rule problem in 
India is the fact that the Indians are 
demanding that the government be 
turned over to native control, just at 
the time when it becomes clear that 
that government must greatly extend 
its scope and responsibilities for the 
welfare of the people. India lacks com- 
petent political leaders, she lacks tradi- 


Asia has not yet 
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tions of unselfish, incorruptible public 
service, she does not even have teach- 
ers for the crude village schools which 
are now everywhere in demand. 

One has but to consider for a mo- 
ment the magnitude of these two ques- 
tions, the increase of production and 
the extension of the functions of gov- 
ernment, to realize that these prob- 
lems lead to many others, each one of 
which is at present hopelessly insoluble 
without a great deal of assistance from 
the Western nations. On the other 
hand, we see already straining at the 
leash huge commercial and industrial 
organizations, waiting only to be re- 
leased from war responsibilities in 
order that they may plunge into Asia 
and Africa with capital and men to 
speed up the production both of raw 
materials and of finished products. The 
backward races are not likely to lack 
for commercial assistance in the de- 
velopment of their resources. Whether 
that assistance shall be offered in a 
just and fraternal spirit and whether 
it will contribute to the establishment 
of a democratic and enduring peace de- 
pends upon the political definitions 
which are to issue from the peace con- 
ference in Europe, and also upon the 
character of the public opinion which 
forms in Europe and America on the 
subject of international relations and 
upon the treatment of the colored and 
tinted races of the earth. 

Let us assume that ideal political and 
commercial conditions are about to be 
established for the backward races. Let 
us assume that at the peace conference 
every precaution and every construc- 
tive measure will be taken to safeguard 
the rights of weak nations in Asia, 
Africa, and even in South America, as 
well as in Europe. What assurance is 
there that these races will be able to 
rise to the opportunities and privileges 
which are to be placed in their hands? 

Such an imposition of a European 
political, industrial, and economic order 


upon alien peoples whose traditions 
and conditions are quite unlike those of 
the West might easily be the greatest 
of calamities, starting the world to- 
ward a ruin more certain than any ever 
threatened by a Hohenzollern. Especial- 
ly may this be true in view of the fact 
that these Western institutions have 
never yet demonstrated that they are 
adequate for the protection of the 
weak, the repression of the strong, and 
the maintenance of peace in the lands 
of their birth. 

The non-Christian world is now in a 
state of moral relaxation. Moham- 
medanism has been shattered. Con- 
fucianism has lost its grip. Hinduism 
and Buddhism are crumbling before 
every impact of European civilization. 
The old religious sanctions and the old 
ethical idealism which they possessed, 
for we must frankly recognize that 
they did sustain a vast amount of ideal- 
ism, are now passing. The backward 
races are morally prostrate. Many 
forces have been at work to accomplish 
this result: the invasion of modern 
commercialism; the advent of new poli- 
cal theories such as were applied in the 
Philippines and such as roused the 
world to defeat Germany; the creation 
of numerically large numbers of Eng- 
lish-speaking people who have drunk 
deep of Western literature; but most of 
all the steady impact of the Christian 
missionary, who for more than a cen- 
tury has been quietly spreading new 
doctrines and ideals. The first result 
of his work has been destructive. For 
every convert he has made there have 
been a host of people, who, while not 
becoming converts to Christianity, have 
come to see the futility and emptiness 
of the religion of their fathers and have 
given up all religious faith. The mere 
imposition of the materialistic civiliza- 
tion of the West upon these prostrate 
peoples would not decrease the misery 
of the world nor would it make for 
peace. It would involve the exploita- 
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tion of humanity on a new and gigantic 
scale; it would create cesspools of cor- 
ruption, certain eventually to destroy 
the health, both physical and moral, of 
the entire world. We are forced to the 
obvious conclusion that if the backward 
races are to receive the mechanics of 
Western civilization, and they must re- 
ceive them if they are to take their 
places in a democratic international 
partnership, then they must also re- 
ceive the idealism which alone has kept 
Western civilization at least moderate- 
ly sweet and wholesome. That idealism 
in the West has been the direct product 
of the life, death, and teachings of 
Christ, and it has been conserved from 
age to age and sustained by the Church. 

Not one of the subject races can be 
lifted to self-government except as it 
incorporates into its national life the 
moral ideal of social solidarity and un- 
selfish, incorruptible service for the 
common good. This ideal cannot be im- 
ported in crates of power-driven ma- 
chinery; it does not come by the mere 
creation of constituent assemblies. Of 
all the foreigners now resident among 
these peoples and of all the foreigners 
who are likely to emigrate to them in 
the next few decades, only the foreign 
missionary will go with the direct and 
exclusive responsibility for contribut- 
ing an idealism and a religious faith 
which will be adequate to correct and 
to direct the vast political and economic 


[THIN a few miles of your 

college campus there is a small 

town. You have, probably, 
passed through it many times, but you 
have never noticed anything remark- 
able about it. The bearded philosophers 
gathered around the general store may 
have amused you, and the four little 
churches may have impressed you with 
an idea as to the moral standard of the 
little community, but you have not 
thought very much about the sleepy old 
place. Let me tell you something about it. 

There is a livery barn there down on 
a side street which serves as a social 
center for all the boys and young men. 
The hired hands from the nearby farms 
congregate there in the evenings and 
on Saturday afternoon. The little fel- 
lows drink in the conversation of the 
older men—and they do not discuss the 
Sunday school lesson either. 

There is a pool room in that town, 
too. It is nearly always crowded in the 
evenings. Cigarettes and soft drinks 
are sold here, but many bottles of 
whiskey are consumed behind the high 
board fence in the back yard. Petty 
gambling goes on, too, but no one in- 
terferes, as the “good people” of the 
town never go into this “den of in- 
iquity.” 

And say, do you know that these 
young fellows have a very peculiar idea 
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forces now being everywhere released. 

Consider for a moment what the 
missionary does in the community 
where he lives. He demands religious 
liberty and proclaims the revolutionary 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. His sense 
of brotherhood moves him to establish 
the hospital for the sick and the school 
for the young. His domestic life, the 
management of his home, the respect 
and affection accorded to his wife, his 
unselfish devotion to work for which he 
receives no direct ‘compensation, his 
democratic mingling with prince and 
pauper, his ability to draw at will on 
the immense stores of experience of his 
own and other races, immediately set 
him apart as a leader who can be 
trusted. The by-products of his work 
are so great that one may even fail to 
see that one supremely important con- 
tribution which he is making—Christian 
character. He teaches people how to 
join themselves together in social or- 
ganizations and work harmoniously; he 
teaches government by the will of the 
majority as well as respect for the 
rights of the minority; he sets up new 
and better standards of living, stimu- 
lates and supplies vocational training, 
gives instruction in the intelligent care 
of health, and becomes a mighty leader 
for the emancipation of women from 
their age-long slavery and thraldom. 
At every point where he touches the 


Your Opportunity 


of what a college man is? They have 
seen you as you have gone through 
their town with a contemptuous grin 
on your face and they think you are a 
kind of a dude who can only talk foot- 
ball and yell “Rah! Rah!” A college 
education to many of these fellows is 
as far away and as impossible as a trip 
to Afghanistan. 

Let me tell you something confidential 
about those four little white churches. 
One of them has a regular pastor, an 
old fellow who spends most of his time 
at the grist mill down on the creek, 
which he bought about five years ago. 
Another one is “supplied” once every 
two weeks by an old preacher who has 
four other churches on his circuit. The 
little one on the hill has not had preach- 
ing service for nearly two years now, 
although a few old faithful ones do 
conduct a Sunday school there every 
Sunday afternoon. The fourth one is 
“supplied” once a week by a ministerial 
student from your college. He goes out 
there every Saturday night and returns 
on Sunday evening. Pastoral work is, 
of course, out of the question. The 
four of them got together ten years 
ago to have union evangelistic services. 
The Methodists wanted the meetings 
held in their church, but the Baptists 
objected. Then there was a general 
disagreement over the selection of the 





native life it is to lay a foundation 
stone for the new structure of repre- 
sentative government. 

If in the stress of new and world- 
wide events the slogan, “the evangeli- 
zation of the world in this generation,” 
which so profoundly stirred the student 
body of America and Europe, is to give 
place to the slogan, “the democratization 
of the world in the next generation,” it 
will be not that our ideal, but that our 
vocabulary has changed. A democracy 
which is not Christian, if in truth there 
can be such a state, will be a truly 
hideous spectacle. We have the faith 
to believe that at the peace conference 
many influences which have hitherto 
retarded the evangelization of the non- 
Christian races will be removed. But 
let us not be deceived into supposing 
that thereby the Kingdom of God will 
come in a day. The evangelization of 
the world must be marked by the 
democratizing of the world, and that 
democracy must be indigenous. The 
springs of democracy are in the open 
Bible, the free school, and the free 
church. Therefore, at the beginning of 
the new age the foreign missionary 
finds himself clothed with a new dig- 
nity, or finds the dignity which his task 
has always possessed more clearly 
recognized. He now stands forth clear- 
ly revealed as the master-builder of 
world democracy; he is the surest hope 
of abiding peace. 


evangelist and the church organist, so 
the whole project was given up and the 
bitterness which resulted has not yet 
been forgotten. The livery barn and 
the pool room are much more influential 
in the lives of the young fellows than 
these weak church organizations. 

This picture is not overdrawn, it is 
not exaggerated. This condition is typi- 
cal of hundreds of rural communities. 
What are you going to do about it? As 
a Christian man; do you not feel an ob- 
ligation to do something? All right, 
let me now make a suggestion or two. 

Talk this thing over in the cabinet 
meeting. Write to your state college 
Secretary about it. Send for one or 
two copies of Elliott and Hansen’s lit- 
tle book, “College Deputations,” and 
read up on the best experience in Gos- 
pel team work. This book is published 
by Association Press and is the best 
available. Don’t let a good impulse die 
through neglect. Accept this obligation 
as a challenge to the reality of your 
Christian life. Serious business re- 
quires serious preparation and no man 
will be effective in this work unless he 
avails himself of every bit of informa- 
tion at his command. 

Now just a final word. Don’t wait 
until you get out “into life” before you 
do real service. Life is now. Here is 
your opportunity. 
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Business as a Christian Calling 


HEN Napoleon after the battle 

of Jena ‘had all Europe at his 

feet, the Prussian minister von 
Stein said: “We'll take this matter to 
the schoolroom.” And he did. The 
world saw the full fruits of his policy 
in 1914-18. What you put into the 
schools you put into the life of the na- 
tion. What you leave out of the schools 
you leave out of the life of the nation. 
And so this magazine, as its name im- 
plies, seeks to build a comradeship of 
the colleges on those foundations of 
principle and in those lines of service 
which are essential to the progress of 
the nation. Principles and lines of 
service adopted in college pass inevi- 
tably into the life of the nation. Con- 
ceptions, ideals, habits—where did they 
come from? “QO, I got that in college.” 

Here was a young man complimented 
by the head of a New York business 
house: “Mr. B., there is no doubt in 
our mind that in a few years your busi- 
ness will make you a millionaire.” Mr. 
B. promptly answered, “I will see that 
it never happens.” Where did he get 
that reply to the common ambition to be 
rich? Back in college he had joined a 
mission study group and the whole 
world had come within his horizon. 
Moreover, he had adopted the practice 
of regular giving to the local mission 
maintained by the college and to the 
support of the representative of the col- 
lege on the other side of the world. 
Thus he had discovered that life is rich 
and full in proportion as it is given; 
that, by a curious alchemy understood 
in heaven, the more of life you give the 
more you have; and, since he con- 
ceived of his capacities and resources 
as a trust from God to be held and ad- 
ministered by him in behalf of all men, 
the ambition to accumulate a million 
dollars made no appeal to him. 

Here is an example of the title at the 
head of this article. But is business a 
Christian calling? The ministry, teach- 
ing, medicine, even law—these may be 
Christian callings. But business? No! 
Men go into business to make a living 
for themselves, not to serve their fel- 
lows. And once in, they stay to make 
a better living, to get rich, to provide 
wealth for a family (an endowment in 
idleness), to have power in the mar- 
ket, to play the game. Granted; but to 
say that a thing is so is not to say that 
it ought to be so. 

Consider, up to the year 1880 the 
larger proportion of the graduates of 
Harvard and Yale entered the so-called 
learned professions named above. After 
1880 this proportion shifted, and since 
that year business pursuits have ab- 
sorbed an increasing proportion of the 
trained ability of our times. Now it 
will be generally admitted that the ideal 


By EDWIN M. POTEAT 


of service is more likely to be cherished 
by a professional man, even when he is 
bent on professional eminence, than by 
a business man bent upon profits; that 
business, as a business friend of mine 
acknowledged, tends to make a man 
absent-minded about the rest of the 
world. Put these two things together— 
that most college men go into business, 
and that the business career is beset 
with special temptations to forget the 
higher interests—and you have a call to 
reinterpret the business life, to conceive 
it as in the will of God, to be solemnly 
entered upon as His appointed career. 

W. T. Stead was an editor. When 
he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
he had on the door of his office these 
words: “Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him and he will direct thy 
paths” (Prov. 3:5,6). He testified that 
from his youth, when these words were 
planted in his mind, “Whenever God 
wanted me in a place, he took me by the 
shoulders and jammed me into it.” It 
was his way of saying that his career 
was a divine appointment. If a min- 
ister should say, in a casual manner, 
“O, I drifted into the ministry,” we 
would hold him a superficial, not to 
say a deeply compromised man. Ask 
a business man, “Why are you in this 
business?” and he will say without the 
slightest sense of discredit: “My father 
was in this business before me, and I 
guess I drifted into it!” 

College men, determining their life 
work, are told that service of their 
generation must be their dominant aim, 
and those who enter the professions 
easily make the application. But the 
lure of business usually takes the fairy 
form of easy money, a fine house, lux- 
urious living, wealth as the ne plus ultra 
of the business career. Business is 
business and service comes in, if at all, 
as an aside. It is time that business 
theory be shifted “from the property 
basis to the service basis”; for “if we 
haven’t brains enough to make busi- 
ness anything else but business, human 
rights will go on being consumed by 
business.”* Surely it is the business of 
the college to lift men’s eyes beyond 
narrow horizons, to help them to see the 
business of life beyond the business of 
the hour—in a word, to make business 
a means to an end not an end in itself. 
Or, in the words of Dr. Small,+ “The 
one essential idea which it is the in- 
alienable duty of academic life to pro- 
ject into practical life is that we do not 
put the whole of our mind or our con- 
science into our work until we are able 





* “Between Eras,” by Albion W. Small. 
¢ Ibid. p. 157. 


to fit that work loyally into the whole 
range of relations, the whole system of 
cause and effect, in which it plays a 
part. ... 

“No man’s place in life belongs to 
him in a sense that can be covered by a 
calculus which makes his own private 
interests the decisive factor. Each of 
us deserves or does not deserve his 
place and his fortune . . . according to 
the ratio of his contribution in that 
place to the developing interests of the 
entire human family.” 

Now my point is that. these consider- 
ations apply to business life as directly 
and as forcibly as to professional life. 
Charles M. Schwab said in a recent ad- 
dress that the men of the future will be 
tested, not by the money they accumu- 
late, but by the help they render to their 
fellowmen. The U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce held a notable conference at 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 3-6, 1918. 
The New York Nation has this com- 
ment on the meeting: “The business men 
who gathered at Atlantic City would 
certainly not have denied that the obli- 
gation to do justice and love mercy was 
as binding in commerce and in manu- 
facturing as in personal relations. It 
was conspicuously evident throughout 
the conference that the ethical respon- 
sibilities of business have come to be 
recognized far more widely than ever 
before.” (The Nation, Dec. 14, 1918). 

It is but one step further, and obvi- 
ously the next step, for business to see 
itself in the will of God, and for busi- 
ness men to say: “My capacities and 
resources being what they are, my best 
place for service of my fellowmen is 
right here.” Service is the final justi- 
fication of profits in business, and the 
wider the service—even to the limits 
of the human family—the ampler the 
justification. Such an attitude toward 
business is the surest way to disinfect 
it of selfish taint, the surest way to dig- 
nify and glorify the humblest tasks. 
The head of a great business said to 
me, ““‘I have run this business forty 
years for the Kingdom of Heaven's 
sake, and for no other reason.” And 
his business office had become a sanc- 
tuary and his success a communion with 
God. 


If a single generation of collegians 
should adopt this attitude and go into 
business saying: “We mean to make 
money; we must make money, lots and 
lots of it; only so can the needs of the 
world be supplied; these needs call us 
and urge us; we will measure our suc- 
cess by the volume of our service”—if, 
I say, a single college generation should 
take this view and project it into the 
business life of the United States, they 
would change the face of the world. 
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AN AUDIENCE IN THE HUT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS WHERE CAPTAIN McNEILL SPOKE 


Captain McNeill on Tour 

Captain John MacNeill of Toronto, whof 
as a chaplain with the Canadian army 
during eighteen months of the fiercest 
fighting in Flanders won recognition as 
a preacher with a true and virile message, 
is generously giving several weeks to 
evangelistic tours in American colleges. 
Reports of the first tour are given below. 


Another longer tour is being arranged. 
Colgate 
At Colgate 300 men signed cards. of 


whom 61 had never before taken on open 
stand for Jesus Christ. A report which 
as been received contains the following: 
ol was a long to be remembered 
when in the chapel on the morning after 
the c ampaign, Major Lawton, command- 


scene 


ant of the Colgate Student Army Train- 
ing Corps, a West Point graduate who 
wears decorations for br: ivery in oan, 

od before the students and said, ‘Young 
men, at the meeting last night a large 


number of you performed a logical, man- 
ly, soldierly act when you declared your- 
elves to be henceforth followers of Jesus 
Christ. I congratulate you on the stand 
you have taken.’ Then turning to Captain 
MacNeill, Major Lawton said, ‘Captain, I 
salute you’ As the Captain arose to re- 
turn the salute the students gave him a 
ringing Colgate cheer.” 


University of Illinois 
i} APTAIN MacNEILL 


A at the university. tee +B nt his 
work with an address to a full muster of 
the S. A. T. C. and S. N. T. C. on Wed 
nesday December 4, and closing 
with a general meeting in one of the uni 
versity churches on the evening of Thurs 
day, December The meeting Wednes 

morning was the first full muster of 
student soldiers and sailors made for 

address by an outside ae aker 
‘aptain MacNeill’s recital of 


pent two days 


morning 


d iy 
the 


Stirred by ( 
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events overseas and won by the personal- 
ity of the man, the students filled every 
available inch of space at the afternoon 
meeting in the Association hut to hear a 
vigorous man-to-man presentation of 
Christianity that put more than 400 sig- 
natures on War Roll Cards. Eighty of 
these were from men who were not 
church members and represent, in a large 
part, decisions to begin the Christian life. 
It was an inspiration to see man after 
man file by with shining face to shake 
Captain MacNeill’s hand at the close of 
the meeting. 

What one university pastor called the 
most representative student audience that 
ever gathered for an evangelistic address 
in this university heard Captain MacNeill 
in the university auditorium, Wednesday 
evening. This included women as well 
as men students. The afternoon hut meet- 
ing on the second day was in the nature 
of a “clincher” for the men who had 
made decisions the day before, an appeal 
to go the “little further” that true dis- 
cipleship demands. 

We cannot yet make a full report on 
the number of affiliations with churches 
that have resulted from Captain Mac- 
Neill’s meetings, but know of a number 
of men that have thus followed up their 
decisions and we expect that results of his 
visit with us will show themselves all 
through the remainder of the school year 


and beyond. A “Conservation Commit- 

tee” will continue to follow up the card 

signers who return to college next term. 
North Carolina State College 

( YAPTAIN MacNEILL served for 

4A eighteen months as a chaplain with 


the Canadian troops during those most 
trying days of the whole war for the Al- 
lies. He also came to us at a time of 
greatest need, and spoke out of his rich 
experience in messages of great power 
and conviction 


At the first meeting on Friday night, 
the commanding officer of the post gave 
us a muster, and thereby made it possible 
for every student in college to hear the 
Captain. For an hour everyone listened 
with keen interest as he related some of 
his experiences on the Western Front. 
Among the fine things said during. this 
address were these expressions : “The 
greatest thing in a man’s life is his will- 
ingness to die for a cause. Out there, 
the great and glorious lesson of self- 
sacrifice needs not to be taught to the 
men, for they are living it. And it does 
not take long for atheism to wear off of 
men over there, for they come to know 
God personally, because there is nothing 
like the ‘Jack Johnson’ for knocking the 
fear of God into men.” 


On Saturday night, although half the 
students were on leave, we had a success- 
ful meeting. The subject was “If Ye 
Break Faith,”—a line taken from Colonel 
McCrae’s poem, “In Flanders Fields.” 
“The challenge of those who died sum- 
mons us to new life, and this new life 
will come in the next ten years. In order 
to live our part in this big game we must 
have a strong, clean, Christian personality 
which is the greatest thing in the world. 
And the front line trench for men is not 


in France, but within their own souls. To 
win there is to win everywhere and to 
lose there is to lose everywhere. We 


must keep the faith of those who lie in 
Flanders fields and of Jesus Christ who 
died for us.” 


“When Sunday night came the hall was 
filled long before the meeting was to be- 
gin. The speaker chose for his subject, 
‘The Place of Christ in the Life of Chris- 
tian Young Men.” 

This last message of Capt ain MacNeill 
went straight to the hearts of all who 
heard him, and at the close of the meet- 
ing the War Roll was explained by him 
and 133 men signed it. 
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Foreign Missions as a Soldier Sees Them 


By A SOLDIER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY 


YING here in hospital helpless 
e three months from shrapnel 
wounds which refuse to heal, and 
just waiting, I have been thinking. 
You know I have been all over the 
world. It would seem that I should 
have plenty to think about. Strange, 
isn’t it, that my thoughts always go 
back to the one theme of Foreign Mis- 
sions—especially as I never thought of 
them before but in derision; yes, and 
that notwithstanding help cheerfully 
given me at mission hospitals in Amrit- 
sar, Jaffa and Uganda when I was sick. 
I do not remember giving a single 
penny to foreign missions in my life. 
It was easy to prate about their useless- 
ness—all so cheap and popular, too. 
Even as I traveled in distant lands, 
sometimes well knowing that but for 
the work of missionaries there had 
been no road for me, I still refused to 
own the blessings their work conferred 
both on the natives they set out to con- 
vert and the country which gave the 
heroes birth. I think that stranger 
even than my ingratitude for help gen- 
erously given me in mission hospitals. 
For gold was my god. My whole ener- 
gies were set on trade. I might in com- 
mon fairness have recognized who pre- 
pared the way for markets which I 
found so profitable. But I did not. 
When the call to arms came, as you 
will remember I told you in an earlier 
letter, I was in London, home on fur- 
lough. I joined Lord Kitchener’s men. 
You sent me a New Testament. I have 
it now. 





Reading at random for want of some- 
thing better to do one night, I was 
struck by the words of John 17:3: 
“And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
I could not forget those words. They 
have been with me every waking hour 
these twelve months. They are with 
me now. And how precious I find them, 
who can tell? They cause me to care 
not a jot for this poor maimed body, 
soon to be set aside. 


“T’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend, 
He loved me e’er I knew Him; 
He drew me with the cords of love 
And thus He bound me to Him. 
And round my heart still closely twine 
Those ties which none can sever, 
For I am His and He is mine 
For ever and for ever.” 


I realize now that this Friend cares 
for every savage of our race, even as 
He cares for me, and why should He 
not? 

Ah, there is the secret of my con- 
tempt for foreign missions. I had not 
then that life eternal. Would God I 
had earlier known the new birth. I 
envy you fellows who have done so 
much for the cause. I would gladly 
die for it now it is too late. 

As I think of the loyalty of subject 
races, so gloriously exhibited in this 
day of stress, as I picture those splen- 
did Indians seen in France, my mind 
still refuses to absorb any but the great 


central fact—we have here the frui- 
tion of the work of British missionaries 
and of the prayers of missionary- 
hearted men. 

It is sweet to die for England—I do 
not regret it—sweet to see the devotion 
of tender nurses about our beds—a few 
vagrant thoughts flutter for a moment 
over these consolations, to die in the 
flood of glory bursting in contemplation 
of what it is to minister and to die for 
the sake and in the service of the King 
of Kings. That will never be my part. 
I do not complain. I am not worthy 
the high honor involved. But perhaps 
I might have been, had somebody taken 
me in hand early enough. Why does 
our Church keep foreign missions so 
much in the background? How is it 
that I was left so long a scoffer? 

I do not blame any mortal. I am say- 
ing that something is wrong with a 
scheme of things which fails to put the 
whole world tor Christ right in the 
forefront as the battle-cry of the Chris- 
tian Church. I do not know your own 
inmost feelings. I do not know how 
keen you are. It is because you gave 
me the Testament wherein I found the 
words of life that I tell you something 
of my rambling thoughts and of the 
great central regret that fills my whole 
soul. My little money will presently be 
found devoted to the cause. But what 
is that? We can carry nothing out 
whither I go. My message is that all 
who are wise should work in the great 
service while it is day, remembering 
the coming night. 


Arthur V. Savage, D.S.C., Student and Soldier 


“ J T was due to him and others of his 
kind that the veteran German troops 
were thrown back, disheartened and de- 
feated in their attempt to reach Paris 
and end the war on German terms.” 


This is the deliberate statement of 
Colonel David L. Stone of the General 
Staff, American Expeditionary Forces, 
in a letter to the father of Arthur V. 
Savage, Princeton ’17, who with one 
private soldier was found on the south- 
ern bank of the Marne surrounded by 
eleven dead Germans, after the heroic 
battle of July 14-15, the turning point 
of the war. Lieutenant Savage will be 
remembered by those who attended the 
Northfield Conference in 1916, where 
he was one of the leading spirits. At 
that conference he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Counsel, which 
was created by the International Con- 
vention of that year as a national body 
to counsel with the Student Depart- 
ment. 

He enlisted in the Army early, and 


was a member of Company B of the 
30th Infantry, which is supposed to be 
the unnamed regiment especially men- 
tioned by General Pershing in his re- 
port for its gallantry on the occasion in 
which Savage lost his life. This regi- 
ment, with others of the Third Division, 
resisted the Germans in their attempt 
to cross the Marne at the tip of the 
salient. As Colonel Stone says, “By 
nightfall all the enemy troops who 
crossed the Marne in our front had 
been either killed, wounded or captured, 
and not a living German remained in 
front of the Third Division. From the 
foregoing report you will see the part 
your son played in the defeat of the 
Germans. It would be hard to over- 
estimate the value of the work he and 
his companion did, and it can safely 
be said that it was due to him and 
others of his kind that the veteran Ger- 
man troops were thrown back, disheart- 
ened and defeated, in their attempt to 
reach Paris and end the war on Ger- 
man terms. A recommendation is this 


day being made that your son be 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross, which is the highest form of 
recognition our Government bestows 
for heroic performance of duty.” 

Lieutenant Savage rowed bow oar 
on the “Fighting Crew of 1916,” 
Princeton’s greatest crew. Mr. John 
Fitzpatrick, who assisted Dr. Spaeth in 
the development of that crew, wrote in 
a letter to Savage’s parents: 

“Arthur Vandeveer Savage was not 
only unique, but a very vivid personal- 
ity. In all my years at Princeton, I 
do not remember that we have ever 
produced another oarsman like him for 
grit and fighting qualities. He was one 
of the best. To meet Arthur Savage 
morning, noon or night, made one 
happy all the day. He seemed to love 
everybody and I am sure everybody 
loved him. A _ grand, sweet, noble 
young man, who has lived a beautiful 
Christian life here, and it will be long 
before he will be forgotten by his many 
friends who have loved him so well.” 
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A Student's Note Book 

JERHAPS it is not generally real- 

ized that one of the “season’s best 
ellers” is written by a secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. An edi- 
tion Of 75,000 copies of 3. Le. Murray’s, 

The Call of a World Task,” has just 
been issued by the War Work Council 
for use among students. One of the 
Canadian Church Boards has also taken 
an edition of 2,000 and others are con- 
sidering it. 

* * * 

One day recently Union Seminary 
inaugurated three new professors, two 
it least well known in student circles. 
D. |. Fleming takes the new chair of 
loreign Missions and Harry F. Ward 
becomes Professor of Christian Ethics. 
| venture to prophesy that ethics was 
never taught before with just the social 
horizons he will give it. Professor 
Fleming says in his inaugural, every 
word ot which is worth reading: 

“Far surpassing any other purpose 
at could unify a world is that one in- 
volved in the internationalism implicit 
in Christianity. ... We have struggled 
long with the problem of missionary 
education; but unparalleled attainments 
in publicity in connection with the war 


t} 


make the effort seem not impossible to 
educate a world to understand and to 
undertake the missionary enterprise. 

; Chere shi uld be possible in our 
time the greatest missionary movement 


of all history.” 
* * * 


T 


t was at Colgate with Captain John 
MacNeill who later led evangelistic 
campaigns at North Carolina A. & M., 
and the University of Illinois. The 
men all listened eagerly to his first two 


addresses because they were in the 
War Aims Course. He said he ex- 
pected a corporal’s guard at the first 


voluntary meeting, but practically every 
seat in chapel was taken. I felt the 
ung that held the men was the con- 
int appeal for decision and the fact 
that he didn’t drag in illustrations from 
his eighteen months’ experience at the 
front. What one could hear between 
his sentences was more powerful than 


many second-hand war illustrations. 
x* *« * 


( 
1 
+} 


On the train the other day I fell into 
conversation with two young soldiers. 
What was my disappointment to find 
that instead of coming back with hopes 

nd ambitions for a New World they 
were bringing back from France noth- 
ing but the terrible scars that war too 
often leaves on men’s minds. I thought 
of these men going into my college with 
their prestige and popularity. They 
could undermine every constructive 
Christian program. Here is a problem. 
Certainly the Association must seek 
out every such returning student, dis- 
cover his attitude, impress upon him 
the responsibility which comes with 
his rightly won prestige, and challenge 
him to live up, as far as he is able, to 
the great aims for which he fought 
and which have so firmly taken posses- 
sion of the minds and hearts of those 
of us who as Christian students have, 
in spirit at least, fought with him. 
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THE 
SUCH SUBJECTS AS THE PEACE TABLE, A LEAGUE OF NATIONS, THE NEW WORLD 


WORLD PROBLEMS FORUM IN 


IN AMERICA, 


News and Views 


It can be recognized 
as axiomatic that 
morale is as im- 
portant in a nation as 
it isin the Army. The place of the As- 
sociation in: contributing to morale has 
been unhesitatingly granted by the Gov- 
ernment in all its war work. This was 
equally true in the S. A. T. C. The 
college authorities also recognized its 
function in this regard. It is not too 
much to expect that the college author- 
ities will have more concern for morale 
than before this experience, and will 
look to the Association for a larger 
contribution for this reason. Associa- 
tion leaders will perhaps be tempted to 
over-emphasize the more popular meth- 
ods used in the Army. It is important 
that the factors of Christian morale 
and their fundamental place in every 
\ssociation program be kept clearly in 
mind, 


Morale and 
the Association 


Many striking facts 
were brought to light 
by the draft. None of 
these more shocked 
our complacency than the discovery of 
thousands of men—citizens of the Re- 
public—who could not speak English, 
and other thousands who, while they 
had spoken English all their lives, could 
not read or write. The Government 
inaugurated a thorough campaign for 
the teaching of English to the first 
group. For the second group less was 


The Challenge 
of Illiteracy 


done. A new field for service by col- 
lege men may be found right here. 


They have for many years been teach- 
ing English in communities adjacent to 
our colleges. While the illiterate classes 
are farther removed from centers of 
population and college towns, it would 


SESSION 
EUROPE, 


Sqn i Bite 





AT KNOX COLLEGE, DISCUSSING 


AND ASIA 


be well for every Association to make 
a survey of its community with a view 
to heiping remove the high percentage 
of illiteracy. Democracy and illiteracy 
cannot exist together. 


A unique opportunity 
is offered to the col- 
ored students of this 
country in the en- 
larged program of education which is 
to be promoted in Africa by the allied 
nations. These students have already 
responded to the Christian appeal from 
this continent. Now that a wide and 
thorough program of education is pro- 
jected with the backing of the govern- 
ments interested, the claim of Africa 
upon the Christian colored men of 
America must win a large number for 
life service in this program. 


Opportunity 
in Africa 


In previous years 
many of the prepara- 
tory schools have wel- 
comed deputations 
from college Christian Associations. 
These deputations have encouraged the 
Christian leaders of the school, making 
it easier for them to ally themselves 
with the Association upon entering col- 
lege. With most of the older leaders 
from the schools drafted into the army 
or the S. A. T. C., these Associations 
needed such help more than ever. It is 
interesting to know that in the South- 
eastern Department the secretaries of 
the S. A. T. C. unanimously agreed to 
visit the schools near them to strength- 
en the hands of the Christian school 
leaders. It is to be hoped that this ex- 
ample may be widely followed both in 
the preparatory schools and in strength- 
ening the High School Movement 
through the co-operation of the Boys’ 
Secretaries in city Associations. 


Prep. School 
Visitation 











A Communication 


Dear Sir:—As I have been trying these 
past few days to stretch out my willing, 
but rather inelastic and provincial mind, 
to think in terms of World Fellowship, 
several suggestions have come along, none 
of them I’m glad to say to pull back on 
my enthusiasm, but several, one in par- 
ticular, seem to call for identification as 
to their belligerency or neutrality in our 
great cause of making the principles of 
Jesus carry to ail parts of the world. 

All of us have heard many, many times 
from our friends who have been overseas, 
either east or west or south, that their 
efforts to demonstrate the principles of 
Jesus often were made entirely impotent 
because of a demonstration of an anti- 
Christian sort by some representative of a 
business house from a so-called Christian 
land. 

I am far from being anything like an 
efficiency expert, but it appeals to me with 
rather uncommon clearness, that we will 
be rather poor statesmen if in our greatly 
expanding effort to send Christian work- 
ers (preachers, teachers, doctors, secre- 
taries, etc.) to these far and backward 
nations, we fail to make an unprecedented 
drive on all concerned, college teachers 
and business houses with foreign branches 
especially, to make them see the necessity 
of sending out to China and other of our 
nation-friends, only men who will in- 
terpret to them the principles of Jesus 


Christ. Otherwise, the efficiency of our 
whole program will be cut enormously. 
And I have an idea that if these busi 
ness houses have this put frankly to them, 
they will rise to the emergency 
Do you suppose, Mr. Editor, that 


any 
Suggestions 
I should like to see them 


of the many readers have 
along this ling 
in print. 


T RAY ING 


SECRETARY. 


Helping Men Stay in College 


‘iy ’ counteract the demoralization aris- 
ing from the demobilization of the 
S. A. T. C., the Southern Department has 


projected an emergency program with the 
hope of holding some men in school who 

would drop out and be lost 
sitions of world leadership they 
might occupy if they would “hold steady” 
in college work 

[wo quick methods were followed: 

1. Demobilization lectures Twenty 


otherwis« 
from pi 


men of prominence and influence agreed 
to co-operate in the evident emergency 


by going into the colleges to speak on the 
general theme, “What the World Expects 
of the Man in College Today.” Arrange- 
ments were made with the military and 
college authorities and these men were 
routed into the sixty-six colleges of these 
six States. Estimates from several col 
leges are that as high as 25 per cent. more 
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PERHAPS 


THE SGES’ ‘DROOM IN THE WORLD. THEIR LIVING ROOM AND LIBRARY WAS 
THE BIGGEST BEDR THE “Y" BUILDING 


men stayed in school than would other- 
wise have remained 

2. Naturally, some men, when govern 
ment pay stopped, were really unable to 
stay in school, so employment bureaus 
W ere formed and conferences of business 
men called to give material aid to men 
needing it. At the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Secretary Eastwood worked out 
a comprehensive plan for aiding such 
men, in co-operation with the city Y. M. 
ey 

3. The attitude of the military is re- 
flected in a letter to A. R. Elliott from 
Major Henry D. Strack, the assistant dis 
trict military inspector. He wrote 
agree with you that it is highly desirable 
for college men who are being discharged 
from the Students’ Army Training Corps 
to continue their college education as 
civilians. Looking to this end the efforts 


of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion to aid the former members of the 
corps in a substantial way are most 


praiseworthy.” 

Many instances of similar service have 
been reported from other Departments. 
For instance, at Occidental College, Cali- 
fornia, the president of the college and 
the Association secretary joined hands and 
quickly secured one hundred jobs for men 
who were hesitating during the days fol- 
lowing demobilization. More than half 
these men would otherwise have left col- 
lege. 

This readiness to meet emergencies is 
indicative of a new spirit of alertness and 
service to the whole college which should 
become permanent. 


| 


— 
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-100 PER CENT ENROLMENT IN BIBLE STUDY 


A Hut Built in a Day 


A? the State University of Montana, 
the men wanted a hut and the “Y” 
workers. needed it. There seemed to 
be no short cut to the acquisition of a 
home, and Secretary Cameron and As 
sistant Secretary Stone were worried over 
the situation. 

The men took their trouble to one of 
the younger members of the university 
faculty, Professor Farmer of the School 
of Forestry. He had helped in the prep- 
aration of the plans for barracks and was 
the official supervisor of their construc- 
tion. He was keenly interested in the As- 
sociation work and joined forces with the 
workers. 

Within 24 hours plans had been drawn 
for a hut 34 by 40 feet; carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, stonemasons, and labor- 
ers had volunteered their services to con- 
struct a building in a day, and merchants 
of Missoula, where the university is lo- 
cated, had donated all the necessary ma- 
terial for its construction. 

Sunday was the day which the volun- 
teer laborers chose for their gift to the 
“Y.” All the material was on the ground 
and all the men were ready when the fore- 
man’s whistle blew. It was an interesting 
sight. There was never faster or better 


teamwork than was demonstrated that 
bright October Sunday. And the group 
of workers was no less interesting. The 


pastor of a Missoula church was there in 
overalls with saw and hammer. Working 
with him was the head of the university’s 
department of philosophy. The president 
of the university and the dean of the 
school of journalism carried brick for the 
construction of the chimney and fireplace. 
Contractors worked as journeymen; the 
man who built the great stone fireplace 
had not used a trowel in 10 years; he has 
retired from active work and is in the 
capitalist class. 

Quickly the building assumed shape and 
rapidly it approached the finishing stages. 
Sunday night it was ready to turn over to 
the “Y” men. Monday morning the pres- 


entation was made. Ever since the hut 
has been one of the busiest in the 
West. It was an instance of an entire 


community giving freely to a cause which 
is near and dear to it. 
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Students of the World 


Students in Italy paid the full measure of 
devotion in the War; most of the univer- 


sities and schools were closed and their 
students were enrolled in officers’ training 
camps or as private soldiers. Leaders of 


the Christian student movement took an 
ictive part in the campaign; the president 
of the Association in Naples gave his life 
on the field of battle, his last words being: 
All our efforts must be directed to make 
our members know Christ’; Lieutenant 
Cesare Gay, the General Secretary of the 
National Student Movement, whom Ameri- 
can leaders will remember as a delegate at 
Lake Mohonk, was in the flercest Alpine 
fighting, was twice wounded, and at the 
igning of the armistice was in the hospi- 
tal. It is earnestly hoped that he may fully 
recover and continue his leadership of the 
tudent Christian forces in Italy. The As- 
sociation in Naples kept open its headquar- 
ters throughout the war and was constantly 
in helpful touch with scores of its members 


at the front and on leave. A center for 
soldiers near the railway station in Naples 
was conducted by members of this Associa- 


tion and the place was constantly crowded 
with men who appreciated the opportunities 
for entertainment and writing letters. Stu- 
dent movement representatives also co- 
operated most loyally with the Y. M. C. A. 


in Rome 


By a recent decree of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment twenty-seven Brazilian students 
have been sent to this country for two 
years of post-graduate study These stu- 
dents come from eight states and twelve 
different institutions. This important group 
of students were met in New York by a 
representative of the Committee on Friendly 
Relation imong Foreign Students. After 
establishing them at the McAlpin Hotel, 
negotiations were taken up by telegraph 
with different educational institutions and 
quickly completed whereby they were ma- 
triculated in fourteen different universities. 
The next step was to translate the Gov- 
ernment’s decree concerning this group to- 
gether with the curriculum of the school 
where each had graduated. With these 
statements and letters to the Association 


secretaries these representatives of our 
great South American neighbor were sent 
on their way Their coming here is an 


event of international importance and the 
two years which they spend among us 
should mean much to the students of both 
countries 

The students of the National University 
at Cordoba, Argentina, declared a strike 
last March as a protest against the old 


regime of studies and closed control by 
men dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church Student ind thinking men all 
over the country were rejoiced. In June 


the university and high school students of 
the entire Republic declared a three days’ 
mpathetic strike. Important changes are 


now being made in the university organiza 
tion and cours of study as the result of 
this agitation by the students While there 
have been enthusiastic manifestations and 
ome erious mistakes have been made, on 
the whole thoughtful Argentines agree that 
this reform movement initiated by the stu- 


dents is of great moral significance 
In July, the first national students’ con- 


gre was held in Cordoba, with about sixty 
official delegates attending in representa- 
tion of the three national and two provin- 
cial universities of the country The Na- 
tional Congress voted funds enough to pay 
the traveling expense of the delegates, 
while the State Legislature paid the local 
expenses amounting to nearly $2,500 U.S. G. 
The delegates discussed educational prob- 
lems, university courses, and the needs of 
students, naming a committee which later 


appeared before the Congressional Commis- 
sion on Education in behalf of their rec- 
ommendations They also unanimously 
voted to take steps toward securing a Stu- 
dent Union Building for Buenos Aires 


The past year has witnessed a marked 
advance in closer relations between the 
students and professors of the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics Visits have been inter- 
changed between Argentina, Uruguay, Bra- 
zil, Chile, and even Mexico. 
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BRAZILIAN STUDENTS ARRIVING AT NEW YORK FOR TWO YEARS OF 





STUDY IN FOURTEEN DIFFERENT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


It is reported that the “Society of Asia”’ 
has been formed to spread Asiatic ‘‘kul- 
tur’’ and to prevent the dominance in Asia 
of European (i.e., Christian) ‘‘kultur.’’ The 
method chosen is to establish medical 
schools and hospitals and other schools and 
colleges in which Eastern philosophy and 
ethics shall be promulgated, and from 
which Western teachers will be excluded, 
and so capture the minds of the leaders of 
the coming generation. They expect to 
begin work in 1919. Here is a challenge to 
the crusading spirit of our student genera- 


tion, 
From Our Mail 


“You may be interested to know that I 
am running an employment office here 
now. Twenty per cent. of the men stu- 
dents at the College of Charleston were 
leaving school because of the withdrawal of 
Government subsidy last Saturday. After 
conference nine of them agreed to stay in 
school if employment could be found for 
them outside of school hours which would 
pay their expenses. I made the bargain 
with them, canvassed a few of the leading 
merchants, and found more jobs than I 
had boys, ranging in remuneration from 
$100 to $35 per month.” 


“Sunday night |! spoke to practically 
every man in the Unit (Oberlin) on ‘The 
Fine Art of Cussing.’ Since then, on their 
own initiative, each squad room has posted 
a blank sheet of paper with a simple pledge 
ibove it which reads, ‘On my honor I 
pledge myself so far as possible to remove 
profanity from my speech and life.’ One 
room with 34 men has 26 signatures of men 
who have thus published their intention to 
all the Unit. There is a change in the tone 
of the whole place. I know of no place on 
the daily reports for any such thing, but it 
counts just the same.” 


“Just at present | am working systemati- 
cally on a plan which I think will be really 
worth while I am making it a point to 
have a personal conversation with each 
man now in camp. I just drift into these 
conversations in an informal manner, but 
in them I make it my business to find out 
two things: one, where the man stands 
with regard to religion, and the other, what 
he expects to do with his life. I am keep- 
ing a record of this information and after I 
have it complete I expect to begin over 
again with two definite objects in view. 
One to get those who have not already 
done so to take a definite stand for Christ, 
and, secondly, to use my influence to in- 
duce them to put their lives where they 
will count for most for the Kingdom of God 

and Humanity.” 


Notes From the Field 


In the Southern Department the Bible 
study campaign was stimulated and in- 
formation of much value was secured from 
a “reaction sheet’ which was sent to all 
points. This comprised eleven questions 
covering all features of a vigorous Bible 
study program. It showed that normal 
classes were running in a very good per- 
centage of places. Most of the classes 
reported that they were meeting on a 
week-day night immediately after supper 
The faculty were co-operating in many 
places, especially in the normal training 
Hendrix College, Arkansas, for 
instance, reported groups of fifteen to 
twenty meeting in the barracks Thursday 
evening. The secretary reported: “I set 
our goal at 100 per cent. enrollment and 
I think that we will attain it. We had 
Mr. Hunter, State Secretary Y. M. C. A., 
in an address on Sunday night and en- 
rolled all present. Then we organized 
every barrack and dormitory for a man-to- 
man canvass, and put that over in fifteen 
minutes at a time when all the men were 
in barracks—from 10:00 to 10:15 Wednesday 
night."’ 


classes. 


In the Southeastern Department blanks 
for reports have been sent out together 
with instructions that will greatly help in 
forming precedents for a sound financial 
system in the Associations of that Depart- 
ment. 


A report from the city of Chicago, cover- 
ing work in the S. A. T. C. camps for 
October and November, includes among 


others the following items: 


Number of men in camps........... 
Recreative sports—participations.... 
Bible classes neesheucewe 
Scriptures distributed ........... 
Personal Christian interviews....... 
Entertainments st thaw eden seneewneba 
Estimate letters written............. 30,281 


With a view to helping the students to 
find themselves and apply their talents to 
the needs of the age in a truly heroic spirit 
the Association at Mercer College, Georgia, 
scheduled a series of life work addresses 
immediately following the signing of the 
armistice. 


The annual Missionary Conference for 
the students of eastern New England was 
held at Boston University, November 23-24. 
Twenty-three different institutions were 
represented. The adresses and spirit were 
in accord with the momentous days in 
which American students are living. 
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The State College of New Mexico sub- 


scribed eight times their quota in the 
United War Fund Campaign. 
To help soldiers back to college. Metho- 


dist students who have left college for 
military service will find their church ready 
to help them return. Such is the purpose 
of the plans of the Centenary Department 
of War Emergency and Reconstruction. 
The church will be asked for half a million 
dollars to provide 2,000 scholarships at 
$250 each for this purpose, 


Seizing upon the news that a strong 
evangelist was scheduled to spend fifty 
minutes in town, the secretary at Wofford 
College, South Carolina, got the Command- 
ant’s permission for a voluntary meeting. 
At the close, upon his invitation to come 
forward to shake his hand and be asked 
whether or not they were Christians, about 
thirty-five who answered “no” said they 
would like to talk to the secretary about 
it. Personal interviews are now in progress. 


Dr. tra Landrith, well known lecturer 
and political speaker, and Lieutenant Jean 
Picard, of the French Army, have been 
traveling through the Southern Depart- 
ment, conducting conferences of the S. A. 
T. C. on the subject, ‘‘Preparation for 
World Citizenship.” 


The S. A. T. C. as a combination of letters 
does not lend itself to any picturesque 
words such as ‘“‘Anzacs.””’ The secretary at 
Oberlin, however, discovered that the let- 
ters stood for “Seeking After the Christ.” 
What better motto have we for students 
to-day? 


Out of the 175 men at Occidental College, 
50 to 75 have met every evening for a brief 
service, breaking up into eight or ten 
prayer groups afterwards. As might be 
expected, this has been accompanied by a 
strong devotional spirit which has _ per- 
meated the whole work of the Association. 


The University of Akron, Ohio, had never 
had a student Association. The strong pro- 
gram put on for the men there did away 
entirely with the previous misunderstand- 


ing and antagonism. Two or three days 
after the armistice was signed the presi- 
dent of the institution, supposing that 


sooner or later the S. A. T. C. would be 
disbanded, wrote a letter of congratulation 
to the secretary and asked him to take 
immediate steps for the organization of a 
regular student Association and to work 
out a policy for the continuance of an ag- 
gressive student program. 


The University of Wisconsin plan das 
previously reported is working out very 
satisfactorily. A recent weekly report 
shows seventeen Bible classes with 460 
Ss. A. T. C. men attending, also seven enter- 
tainments, two movies, one lecture, and 
310 books distributed by the _ secretary, 
especially in the hospital. 


Davidson College, North Carolina, had a 
novel competition In their War Work Fund 
Campaign. Four companies were organ- 
ized representing the Allied leaders—Haig, 
Foch, Pershing and Diaz, while a fifth com- 
pany of the non-S. A. T. C. men had Wil- 
son. As a result of the keen competition 
engendered $7,200 was raised instead of the 
$3,000 allotted. Says the secretary, “I con- 
fess we astonished some of the old guard 
here 


The demobilization forced many men to 
look for employment if they hoped to stay 
in college. At the University of Kansas 
an employment secretary was added to the 
Association staff in order that every man 
who desired might have assistance. Sixty- 
two per cent. of the students there are 
wholly or partially self-supporting. 


The Association is finding its place at the 
University of Utah and at the Agricultural 
College of Utah. The program is welcomed 
with great cordiality and permanent sal- 
aried leadership is contemplated. 


Book Reviews 


American Democracy and Asiatic Citizen- 
ship, by Sidney L. Gulick. Charles Scrib- 


ners Sons. $1.75. 
Perhaps the most useful interpreter of 
Japan to the United States and of the 


United States to Japan is Dr. Gulick. In 
various books and pamphlets he has ex- 
amined the causes of friction between the 
two nations and outlined certain measures 
for dealing with the problem. In his latest 
book he renews his plea for a better under- 
standing with Japan and also with China 
and lays down a program with special ref- 
erence to immigration and naturalization 
which suggests both equity and feasibility. 

The opening chapters deal with the con- 
ditions that have developed in Asia within 
recent years and their significance for the 
United States. The author concludes that, 
“New Japan and new China have rendered 
obsolete the past policies of the United 
States in dealing with those peoples.””’ He 
sketches the history of American laws on 
immigration and naturalization and dis- 
cusses the principles and factors that must 
be kept in mind if any just and satisfac- 
tory revision of such legislation is to be 
made. This all leads up to his suggested 
“policy and program for constructive im- 
migration legislation.’’ The second part of 
the book analyzes the statistics of Chinese 
and Japanese in the United States and ex- 
amines particularly the situation on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The point of view of the author may be 
gathered from these two fundamental prin- 
ciples which he maintains should be em- 
bodied in our new Oriental policy and pro- 
gram: ‘‘While, on the one hand, it should 
provide real protection of the Pacific Coast 
States from the dangers of excessive Asiatic 
immigration, it should also, on the other 
hand, give Asiatics the same courtesy of 
treatment and the same equality of rights 
as America readily accords to all other 
people, whether they come from Eufope, 
Africa, or South America.”’ 

This monograph on a question of vital 
importance to all Americans is to be taken 
seriously. It is a most timely discussion, 
based on a splendid array of unquestion- 
able data, and is a statesmanlike and thor- 
oughly Christian document. 

J. L. M. 


The Democratic 
Tyler Dennett. 


Movement in Asia, by 
Association Press. $1.50. 


It is well to be aware of Asia’s problems 
in the field of democracy. Both as calling 
for the friendly co-operation of the West 
and as bearing upon the development of 
the democracies of the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions, these problems are deserving of our 
close attention. 


Mr. Dennett estimates 
significant ventures in democracy 
in India, China, Japan, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines. He has gone over the 
ground twice recently with eyes wide open 
and a budget of queries which he kept put- 
ting to representative men in each area, 
The result of his observations and informa- 
tion he set down in a series of articles in 
‘“‘Asia”’ and these articles, with revisions 
and additions, are reproduced in the volume 
under review. 


that some very 
are in 
progress 


Various forces of democratizing value 
are recognized in the life of the Orient to- 
day, among which the author discovers 
foreign missions to be the leading element. 
Indeed it might: be said that to set forth 
the work of the missionary as the major 
agency for the democratic movement in 
Asia is the animus of his book. Inevitably 
he opens up the missionary situation to- 
day, especially in its broader aspects. He 
shows us the complexity and difficulty of 


the task of missions in national recon- 
struction. He shows, too, its variety and 
charm and suggests the high statesman- 


like qualities that are demanded in present 
missionary service. He touches upon some 
aspects of the problem that are both vital 
and picturesque and introduces us to some 
dynamic missionary personalities. He gives 


us a glimpse of the union tendencies and 
other moot questions of the Church in the 
mission field. 


The chapters present a deal of informa- 
tion bearing on the missionary problems of 
to-day and to-morrow which all thoughtful 
people are eager to possess. And you are 
conscious as you read that the writer has 
a reportorial knack and a good sense of 
news values. Each chapter-is a moving 
picture reel. A word of praise should be 
given also to the numerous illustrations and 
the general physical character of the book. 

J. L. M. 


Underwood of Korea, by Mrs. 


Underwood. 
Fleming H. Revell, $1.00. 


In many respects this book reminds you 
of Livingstone in Africa and Arthur Jack- 
son in China, for this brave irrepressible 
personality was a pioneer and hero. A typi- 
cal American college student, enthusiastic 
fraternity man, and successful vacation- 
time book agent becomes the champion of 
education, fair dealing, sanitation, good 
government, and Christian living in Korea. 
The record of his unswerving loyalty to his 
original missionary decision, in spite of en- 
ticing influences to divert him; his vision 
of fundamental human need; his endless 
toil in translating and editing; his patience 
and forbearance; his passion for winning 
men to Christ, make the book great read- 
ing for college men and women. Mrs. Un- 
derwood speaks of his life as ‘‘a charmed 
life,”” because he was so uniformly success- 
ful and because spared so many, many 
times when in grave physical danger— 
submarines and “‘big Berthas’’ would have 
been enjoyed by this adventurer. If you 
doubt it read chapters four and eight. 

G. 8S. 


The Awakening of India, by DeWitt Mac- 


kenzie. George H. Doran and Co. Fifty 
cents. 


India is now passing through a moment- 
ous stage of her development. This mod- 
est volume is a decided help to an under- 
standing of her complex situation. The 
author is an American newspaper man 
who, on a recent tour, was given interviews 
by some of the best authorities, Indian and 
European, on the problems of the day. He 
chose the outstanding problems and went 
to the right men for information. Exhibit- 
ing the expert interviewer’s knack, he drew 
forth frank and thoughtful interpretations 
of the existing situation in the Indian Em- 
pire and here presents them in the inter- 
esting form of conversation. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband writes 
an introduction, 


The Red Triangle in the Changing Na- 
tions, edited by Robert P. Wilder. As- 
sociation Press, 75 cents. 


The Red Triangle has become during the 
war a symbol of significant service for 
needy men. For years before the war, this 
symbol had been making a place for itself 
in many nations. The work had been go- 
ing forward quietly, but with remarkable 
effectiveness. In this volume are brought 
together the salient points in the story of 
China, Japan, India, the Philippines, South 
America and Mexico. The chapters are 
written by men well known in Student 
Association circles, Phelps, Peter, Groves, 
Walter, Ewald, and Babcock, men who 
have gone out from us, but who continue 
to serve us by their high service for the 
world. We turn with special interest to 
Howard Walter’s chapter on “The Indian 
Empire,’’ one of his last words to us, and 
find a word which none will deny after 
reading the whole book, ‘‘The Association 
is one of the most effective and wide- 
spread forces mediating between East and 
West.” There is a closing chapter by John 
Kelman on the Association’s war work. 
This book will be read with interest and 
profit by many students, especially in those 
centers whence money is forthcoming for 
this interdenominational world enterprise. 

D. R. P. 
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Taking the Grade 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


THOUGHTFUL friend of mine, who is something of a maxim-wright, informs me that “eventful eras 
produce prophets.” If this is true—and it does jingle like an honest-to-goodness proverb—we must have 


been passing through an uncommonly stirring period, judging by the density of the present population on 
the Isle of Patmos. 


These prophets seem to constitute a new species of the genus seer, in that they are agreed on at least one 
premise, to wit: we are entering upon an age of unprecedented possibilities for the advancement of civilization. 


Now the unanimity of this forecast surely cannot be charged to collusion among the prophets, for the 
business of prophesying is strictly a one-man job. The prophets do not “collude.” Never yet have they held an 
annual conference to elect officers and have their picture taken. Prophets are about as chummy as comets. 


Therefore, when all of them declare, with certitude, each independently of the others, that we are now en 
route to better things—and that, too, in face of the traditional uncheerfulness of their trade—the combined effect 
of these predictions is very heartening. 


We will consider this as a settled fact, then,—an incontrovertible, non-sinkable, self-bailable, time-lock, 
sunk-hinge Fact. The world is about to “take the grade” to the upper levels. After a long and uneventful journey 
across the prairie, civilization makes ready to climb to a clearer and cleaner atmosphere. But the prophets have 
not said that the world is going to toboggan up to that altitude. Coasting is only good for movement in the 
opposite direction. 


Whoever is interested in this proposed ascent of civilization will join the crew. Erstwhile coal-passers will 
ply their shovels at the furnace-doors. Persons previously on the passenger list will go forward to the tender 
and help the stokers. Certain husky people will get out behind and push. A few daring ones may go ahead and 
pull—though this is dangerous business, involving the risk of being run over; it is sincerely to be hoped that 
nobody will try to pull who hasn’t had a lot of previous experience in pushing. 


Of course, there are to be many passengers. Special cars will be made up for various parties, such as 
dirty nations, the greedy nations, the ignorant nations, the self-infatuated nations, and the sick nations. 


Certain other passengers, with special] reservations, are such incapacitated types as the great-grandson of 
old Timothy Waggles, who sat on the wharf, swinging his feet and shouting “Fcol!” at Robert Fulton when 
the latter was trying to make his steam-boat go; and the son of Caleb Scroggins who hee-hawed at Langley’s 
attempt at an aeroplane; and Willum the Last, himself, who turned all the resources of his empire into gun- 
powder and then pulled the trigger. 


\ll these will have to be hauled up the grade; plus one more passenger. Him I heard say, not long ago, 
“What's all this talk about ‘missions’ and ‘increased missionary effort’ and ‘a larger missionary program’? 
Personally, I have never seen any good in ‘missions’ and I don’t see any good in them now! I consider all this 
chatter to be mere piffle!” 


So, we have him to haul, too, along with Waggles and Scroggins and Willum. He will probably expect an 
assignment to the most luxurious coach on the train. We can’t ask him to ride forward in one of the rattan 
tourist cars, along with the ordinary supermen and the Hunkies and the Turks and the rest of that gang who 
went out to spread “kultur” among their benighted brethren. No; we'll have the porter make up the drawing- 
room compartment for this man, and ask the steward of the diner to send him all his meals. 


I think I can see him chatting with the senile Waggles and the infirm Scroggins and the other old fellow, 
on the way up, saying, “Mighty fine bit of country through which we are passing, gentlemen! Growing more 
and more beautiful with every mile. Notice how pure the air smells, up here! And, just to think, we’re coasting 
up! Remarkable, isn’t it?” 


Now, if we could find some way of coaxing this man to stroll through the train, and see what all we have on 


board, I believe he would want to join the crew; for he is not a bad sort. He is just getting a bit elderly in his 
habits of thought. All his life he has been ransacking the depths of his inexperience for wise words of caution 
for all who “waste their money and strength on missions.” His mind has been lighted up, slightly, by the 
general illumination that has been observed by most people not utterly blind; but his voice still quavers the 
old tune. His mind and his mouth seem to have become disconnected in some manner. 


Anybody with a plan to suggest for persuading this man to put on his hat and walk through the train will 
confer a great favor on the crew who need his assistance. If we could get him into that car where the passen- 
gers are down on all fours around a wooden thing with six legs, ten horns, two tails, and a stinger, beseeching it 
to give them health and harvests, I know he would say, “What this bunch of drooling idiots want is a God with 
some sense; and a corps of doctors, and some tractors, and a threshing-machine, and a million dollars’ worth 
of soap! Why, I didn’t know we had anything like this aboard! What kind of a train is this? Let me get out 
and look !” 


And if he did get out, and saw what a tremendous amount of energy it was going to require to haul this 
miscellaneous outfit up the grade, I know that fellow well enough to believe that he would take off his coat 
and help. For he’s not a fool, even if he is old and fat. 
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